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volume will appear quite as important as any other of his works, and perhaps 
more important, since it partly covers so large and vital a portion of the New 
Testament. No text is presented, as that part of the work had not been 
done, but much study of the text is apparent in the notes. Of great interest 
and value are the long and special discussions upon the significant terms of the 
epistles. Two indexes, one of the Greek words discussed in the volume, the 
other of the subjects, contribute much to the use of the book. The small 
size of type used has made it possible to give a very great deal of matter 
within the compass of the 336 pages, and it is matter which no one studying the 
early Epistles of Paul can afford to pass by. The volume must be put upon 
the shelf for use beside the other works of Bishop Lightfoot, all of them of 
the highest and most permanent value. 

C. W. V. 



Life in Ancient Egypt, described by Adolph Erman, translated from the 
German by H. M. Tirard. Macmillan & Co., London and New York, 
1894. 

Since 1837, when Sir Gardner Wilkinson published his Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, no attempt at a systematic study of the 
subject had been made, until the above book by Erman appeared (in 1885) in 
Germany. 1 Even the layman can form some idea of what a wealth of 
material Wilkinson has treated ; to treat this vast mass of material in the 
light of most recent investigation was the Herculean task which Erman 
set for himself. Having already shown the existence of great periods 
sharply distinguished, in his grammatical work, it was natural that he 
should conduct these investigations on the same basis. In this work he was 
obliged to begin entirely upon his own resources, having no predecessors 
from whose work he might profit. Thus, while Wilkinson speaks, for exam- 
ple, of the costume of the ancient Egyptian, without any distinction of time, 
Erman speaks of the costume of the old empire, of the middle empire or of 
the new empire, as the case may be ; for he has shown that a nobleman of the 
fourth dynasty appearing on the streets of Thebes in the time of Rameses II. 
(XIX dyn.) would, by his quaint and antique costume, excite as much com- 
ment as a courtier of Elisabeth upon our own streets. All the material 
treated is distinguished in the same way. Thus Erman's book becomes a 
history of culture in ancient Egypt, and as such introduces so much of the 
history itself, that it offers a complete survey of the entire Egyptian field. 

Its appearance, owing to the fundamental character of many of the results 
presented, was epoch-making. One could not turn a half dozen pages with- 
out coming upon an important fact, which was new both to the Egyptologist 
and to the layman. Thus, that dim and distant period, the old empire 

1 Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben im Alterthum, geschildert von Adolph Erman, 
Tubingen, 1885. 
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(dynasties IV'. to VI.), which had always been a very uncertain quantity, now 
assumes for the first time a comprehensible form. This achievement can only 
be duly appreciated by one who knows of the intensely difficult character of 
the old empire texts, and the blindness of the long lists of titles which a 
nobleman attached to his name. It was no wonder that Eduard Meyer hailed 
the appearance of the book with delight. Though himself the foremost 
oriental historian of the time, he says {Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 
August 21, 1886): "According to the results of Erman, very much is to be 
corrected in the account of the Egyptian state, which I gave three years ago." 
And referring to the state in the old empire especially, he says : "This very 
peculiar, rigidly centralized functionary-state now stands before us in clear, 
definite outlines, forming the beginning of Egyptian history, and paralleled, 
if anywhere at all, only in China." We are not surprised, therefore, when 
Meyer's history of Egypt appears, to find that with the exception of the 
religion, it rests in all its essentials upon the results of Erman, a fact which 
is quite evident from Meyer's footnotes, where one finds over and over again, 
the remark: "For the first time correctly set forth by Erman." 

The rigid exactness which Erman, for the first time, introduced into the 
translation of Egyptian texts, has never been better exemplified than in the 
work under discussion. The ordinary history of Egypt or any work contain- 
ing translations from the texts, usually offers these texts in toto, distinguishing 
nowhere between the certain and the uncertain ; an entire inscription will be 
given with confidence, offering the reader no hint that many lines are quite 
uncertain in meaning. Not so Erman, who omits altogether any lines that 
are really questionable, and marks with an interrogation point any phrase 
upon which there is a shadow of doubt. This is very grateful in contrast 
with the slipshod methods of wholesale translation which have prevailed 
since Champollion's time. It is a most intelligent protest against guesswork 
in a department of science, the more potent because of the large amount of 
translation in the book. 

The translation from the German is very good English, but there is a 
tendency to make free with the original, which mars that impression of 
exactness in expression which one obtains from the original, and which is one 
of Erman's strongest points. It is a pity also that the work could not have 
been prefaced by some remarks which would give the English reader some 
idea of the place of the book in the history of Egyptian studies. In the 
majority of cases the English reader will never know that the bulk of the 
results presented are new altogether, and that they rest upon so comprehensive 
and safe induction, that they are entirely just. Could the reader know how 
many theories were suggested to Erman by his results, and which he has 
remorselessly rejected because they were as yet only theory, he would 
implicitly accept those facts which are presented as such. 

Since this book has appeared in English it is no longer necessary to buy 
numerous, costly books upon Egypt. The minister, teacher or literary stu- 
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dent who desires a comprehensive library upon Egypt, which makes accessi- 
ble to him the life, culture and chief historical facts of this wonderful people, 
will find it all in this one book. Still it must be borne in mind that Erman's 
book does not pretend to be a history of Egypt. For an adequate treatment 
of the history, as such, in English, we are alas still waiting 1 ; the reader of 
German possesses the admirable history of Meyer. In this day of numerous 
and, for the most part, worthless books upon Egypt, the reader may be glad 
to know, that at last a reliable and comprehensive work upon the subject is 
obtainable. J. H. B. 

The Book of Daniel— Expositor's Bible. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Archdeacon of Westminster. 
New York : A. C. Armstrong & Son ; Chicago : American Baptist Pub- 
lishing Society. 1895. Pages xii. + 334. Price $1.50. 
Since the days of Porphyry (233-303 A.D.), called by Augustine " the most 
learned of philosophers, but the most bitter enemy of Christianity," the gen- 
uineness and authenticity of Daniel have been challenged. The dawn of 
modern biblical criticism has injected new life into the old challenge, and we 
are today reaping abundant fruits of that enemy's sowing. But our enemy is 
often our best friend even in criticism. He finds the joints in our harness 
which must be closer drawn. He pierces our cruiser if not steeled with the 
latest and best armor. He drives us at last into a fortress which we can hold. 
This book of Daniel has been peculiarly vulnerable. Its uniqueness in lan- 
guage, style, thought and historical references have themselves challenged 
investigation. The search-lights of theory and criticism are turned on it with 
all their power. And the prism of induction has differentiated its component 
elements, while the animal imagery of its visions has given innocent employ- 
ment to the curious and the fanciful. 

Dr. Farrar has given us the last published study and exposition of this book. 
His work is divided in three parts, (1) introduction, covering 119 pages, (2) 
commentary on the historic section, no pages, (3) the prophetic section of the 
book, 106 pages. He lays his foundation and rears the frame of his struc- 
ture in the introduction. He states his position at the outset, that the Book 
of Daniel, in its present form, first saw the light in the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (p. 1) ; " it is perhaps possible to fix the exact year and month in 
which the book saw the light — namely, about January B.C. 164." "Its six 
magnificent opening chapters were never meant to be regarded in any other 
light than that of moral and religious Haggadoth " (p. 2). The next six chap- 
ters "as in the Book of Enoch (xc. 15, 16) contain history written under the 
form of prophecy" (p. 71). The allusions in the book itself, in non-biblical 
sources and in the Talmud would not "suffice to prove Daniel's historical 
existence" (p. 8). In the Old Testament only one writer, Ezekiel, refers to 
Daniel. His allusions and his silences give reason for surprise (p. 8). It is 
entirely possible that Daniel was a real person (p. 37). The linguistic evi- 
1 The history of Petrie is still incomplete. 



